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DECORATIVE art is bread and wine for the soul, but the 
nourishment of the soul is too great a luxury for the 
present age, that only cares for feeding the body; hence the 
artist is often allowed to starve, while the man of corn and 
pork grows wealthy in cash and animality. 



THE body is a perishable fabric that lives but for a day. 
The soul, endowed with eternal life, rightly demands a care 
and cultivation worthy of its destiny. Shall we bestow on that 
perishable aggregation of matter that constitutes the individual, 
surfeits of food and housing and raiment, and fail to reward the . 
man who can clothe our souls with fresh and brilliant concep- 
tions of art ? 

EVERYWHERE the imitator is rampant, because the age 
refuses to pay for original work. Unable to discriminate 
the wheat from the chaff, and doing business on the estimate 
plan, the patron is still gorgeously served, but the creative artist 
of necessity becomes a mere journeyman, a dealer in second-hand 
ideas, eternally rcchauffcd for the maw of commercial greed. 



WHY does the close of the nineteenth century clothe itself 
in the cast-off attire of the eighteenth century ? The 
vast expansion of commerce has led to doing things with a rush 
even in decorative art, and artists, not given time to clothe our own 
epoch in its own beautiful garments, are perforce obliged to 
see it strut in borrowed plumes and meretricious glory. 



SO little does our original art prevail, and so constant and 
widespread are our plagiarisms, that history will refer to the 
nineteenth century as the age of the copyists, and even school- 
boys will flout us as they read of the Decline and Fall of Art in 
the nineteenth century. We have copied classic art, Gothic 
art, Renaissance art, Moorish art, Japanese art, the French and 
English eighteenth century styles, and our own Colonial style 
ad nauseam. 
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WHERE is the living witness of our own times; of its be- 
liefs, its ideas, its tastes, desires and dreams, in 
expressions everywhere recognisable, in an art applied to 
everything, permeating our homes and personal belongings ? 
Where are those gems of original inventive minds, taking the 
forms of architecture, furniture, textile fabrics, lamps, trinkets, 
dress, stained glass, book illustration, wall decoration, chromo- 
graphy, the iconography of the greatest commercial, manufact- 
uring and agricultural age in the history of the world ? 



LET us forget that art as applied to coins has found its 
lowest level in the coins of the United States, and that 
architecture in our own cities is an aggregation of factory-like 
tenements, or brown-stone houses, or the still more hideous, 
business structures, with but few erections that enamour the 
vision, and turn our attention to the work of those few men of 
great original powers who have the courage of their individuality, 
and have opened new horizons in ornamental art hitherto 
unknown. It will be our pleasing duty to illustrate such work 
in forthcoming issues of our journal. 



FOLLOWING our promise to illustrate the work that is 
being done in the many schools of Industrial Art estab- 
lished all over the country, we will begin in our January issue 
the first of a series of articles on the Pennsylvania Museum 
and School of Industrial Art in Philadelphia. These articles 
will exhibit the best work done by the pupils in designing textile 
fabrics, painted cloths, wall papers, wood carving, stained 
glass, art . furniture, book covers, book illustration, art metal 
work, etc. , etc. It is from a school of this kind that come the 
artists of the future, and we doubt not that we will discover, if 
not the fact, at least the promise, of many supreme achieve- 
ments in decoration. 



THERE are pieces of furniture seen in every Japanese house, 
no matter how. fine or how poor it is, viz. : the Kami- . 
danas, or god shelves. One is dedicated to the calm and serene 
Buddha, in one or another of his incarnations; and the other 
belongs to the Shinto faith; this contains an incense burner, 
flower vases, and strips of paper folded in a certain way, and one 
or more images of the household gods. These are often rudely 
carved of wood, or they may be of ivory, bronze, or lacquered 
wood. 



ARTISTIC construction, as well as scientific classification, 
demands that like be put with like. This demand exists 
in the constitution of the human mind, and no designer can 
disregard it and -produce a satisfactory piece of furniture. 
The beauty of a chair table, sideboard, bed, or cabinet, con- 
sists to a large extent, that, like the body of a man, it can be 
cut into two equal halves, each exactly alike, as complemental 
parts of a perfect whole. On the other hand, unexpected 
effects interspersed throughout a work of art, as, for example, 
the symmetrical arrangement of shelves in a Japanese cabinet, 
dut to interspersion, present what we term a picturesque effect; 
but to be attractive, the complication must always be presented 
in a certain order. Two of such cabinets, complemental to 
each other in their various parts, will form a perfect whole. 



¥ IGHT and color are entirely subjective. They are effects 
*-* produced in the brain by the different kinds of light 
undulatfons. The light in an apartment enters the window 
and is bandied back and forth between walls, carpet, furni- 
ture and occupants. The light that these various surfaces re- 



flect gives impressions of form and color by which we appre- 
ciate objects. By means of it we see our friends faces, enjoy 
the pictures, and read a book. We perceive the color of up- 
holstery and carpet, because these have the faculty of sorting 
out undulations, of special wave lengths and reflecting them. 
We perceive the outline of chair or of face, partly by change 
of color, but chiefly by light and shade, the difference in the 
intensity of the undulations coming from them and from ob- 
jects behind them. To make the objects in the room dis 
tinct, the light entering the windows must be conserved as 
much as possible. This will best be accomplished by banish- 
ing all dark materials — heavy hangings also absorb light as well 
as dirt. Oak or enameled furniture reflects the light ' that 
black walnut or rosewood absorbs, and a light-colored wall will 
do almost as much as a sunny disposition to fill a room with 
sunshine arid good cheer. 



THE history of ornament shows that it is in the main based 
upon construction. Modern decorative art has, however, 
been made so to depend upon natural objects. for its material 
that it is in constant peril of losing its essential character- 
istics. This danger arises, not so much from the fact of the 
employment of natural forms, as the temptation to indulge in 
realism, a temptation due to the great advance made in imita- 
tive art. The principle of irregularity, the chief characteristic 
of the picturesque, has thus been unduly emphasized to the 
almost complete neglect of the principle of order, which is 
the basis of decorative inherited from construction. Giving 
way to the imitative temptation in the ornamental leads to vari- 
ous bad results. Observe, for instance, the decoration of many 
modern rooms, the walls, ceilings, doors, etc., which are cov- 
ered in childish wilfulness with a variety of realistic "pat- 
terns." While the effect produced -may be regarded as a 
"new departure," it will suggest to the mind of any one who 
really possesses an elementary knowledge of ornamental art, 
that the pictorial treasures of the household have deserted 
their proper boundaries and settled down in a haphazard fash- 
ion, in utter disregard of that useful maxim, "A place for 
everything, and everything in its place." 



AMERICAN glyptic art is about to be fostered by the Gov- 
ernment. The reading-room of the new Congressional- 
Library, which, it is stated, will be the most important public 
building to be erected in Washington since the building of the 
Capitol, is to be adorned with work of art, particularly with the 
sculpture of American artists. 

Three well-known-members of the National Sculpture Society 
of New York, M. St. Gaudens, Mr. Ward and Mr. Warner, in 
connection with Gen.- Thomas L. Casey, chief of engineers, 
have planned the work, and already given out some of the com- 
missions. 

The whole is octagonal, and colossal statues in each of the 
eight corners, representing Art, Religion, Law, Science, Philoso- 
phy, History, Commerce and Poetry. With each of these colos- 
sal statues will go two smaller ones : Michael Angelo and Bee- 
thoven with art; Moses and St. Paul with religion, and so on. 
Besides these there will be nine colossal granite busts, which 
will form part of the exterior decoration of the building, 
together with bronze doors, groups and reliefs. 

The Government, as a patron of art, does not always offer 
such an opportunity for its encouragement in its higher forms, 
and we hope that our sculptors will acquit themselves so well 
as to encourage future patronage of the kind. 



